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NEW ART OPENING 

HATS - SKETCHES BY MARIAN STEVENS 

One hundred and twenty pencil and wash sketches of hats which have amused 
and interested the artist. Done mostly in Washington backgrounds, some of 
the sketches were made in Newport, New York, Copenhagen, and Florida. 

CATALOGUE ATTACHED 

AFRIL hth to MAY 2nd, 1965 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

2023 G Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 

Library HOURS: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday 
2:00 to 10:00 p.m. Sunday 

The Library will be closed April 16, 17, and 18 for the Easter Recess. 
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SKETCHES by MARIAN STEVENS 


On exhibit in the George Washington University Library April 4th to May 2nd, 1965 


MARIAN STEVENS, of Attica, N.Y., and Washington, D.C., is a 
member of an old New York and Washington family, and has for 
years made informal and often humorous sketches of hats which 
interested her. The one hundred and twenty pencil and wash 
sketches exhibited have mostly Washington backgrounds-F Street, 
DAR Convention, National Gallery, wool counter and escalator at 
Woodward & Lothrop, Ice Follies, Friday bargains, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Senate Office Building, Army Day, Women's Political 
League, the Golden Parrot, French Embassy Bazaar, Connecticut 
Avenue, St. Margaret's luncheon, Sulgrave Club, 2400 16th 
Street, Glover Park Bus, Pierre's, the Acme, Farm and Garden 
luncheon, National Symphony reception, Library of Congress, 
Mayflower Hotel, 21st Street bus stop on Easter... Others were 
at the Newport Casino, Waldcif Astoria Peacock Alley, Cosmopol¬ 
itan Club New York, Headquar>jrs Democratic Convention, Tivoli 
Gardens Copenhagen, St. Augustine, Bronxville, Peter Stuyvesant 
Hotel Buffalo, International Polo Meadowbrook. Some of the 
sketches were shown at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo. 
Marian Stevens studied at the Corcoran School of Art, the Art 
Students League of New York, and with George Bellows, and is 
the Director of the Museum of the Attica Historical Society, 
Wyoming County, New York. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNVIERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D.C.,in downtown Washington, 
2023 G Street, N.W., four blocks west of the White House, chartered by Congress in 
1821 . . art exhibitions since 1948 arranged by John Russell Mason, Librarian and 
Curator of Art. Hours: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday; 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturday; 2 to 10 p.m. Sunday. The Library will be closed April 16th, 17th, and 
18th for the Easter Recess. 


All suburbans 
Baltimore Sun 
Baltimore News American 
Baltimore Catholic Review 
Daily Press - Newport News 
Times Herald - Newport News 
VJakefield Signal 

Blue •1 Gold, St. Anthory High School 
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Wakefield High School of Arlington, Virginia, won the trophy for the school 
with the best overall record in the Seventh Annual George Washington University 
Interscholastic Forensics Tournament held at the university on Saturday, April 3, 
1965. 

The topic for debate was "Resolved: That Nuclear Weapons Should be Controlled 
by an International Organization". 

Wakefield team members who amassed a total of 401 points were: Christopher 
Kerr, 4308 S. 4th Street, Arlington, Virginia; Bill Clark; Travis Taylor, 706 N. 
Frederick Street, Arlington, Virginia; and Stephen Schecter, 1800 S. George Mason 
Drive, Arlington, Virginia. 

The championship team of the tournament came from Walt Whitman High School 
in Bethesda, Maryland. The two-man team consisted of Ken Kessel of 8807 Honeybee 
Lane, Bethesda, and Jeffrey B. Freyman, 6621 Millwood Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 

The second place team in the tournament was from St. Vincent's Central High 
School in Newport News, Virginia. Team members were: Joseph Dragon of 724 
Roslyn Road, and Robert Frank of 2 Julian Place, Newport News, Virginia. 

Certificates were awarded the six top speakers in the tournament, three 
affirmative and three negative. The three best affirmative speakers in first, 
second, and third place were: Joseph Dragon, of St. Vincent's Central High School 
in Newport News, Virginia; Geline Williams of Marymount High School in Richmond, 
Virginia; and Gail Wallace, of Towson Catholic High School in Towson, Maryland, 
(1010 Adcock Road, Lutherville, Maryland). The three best negative speakers 
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were: Robert Vahey, of St. Vincent's Central High School in Newport News, 

(1777-B llth Street, Langley Air Force Base, Virginia); David Ira Koffman of 
George Mason High School, Falls Church, Virginia, (119 N. Fairfax Street, Falls 
Church, Virginia); and Philip J. Budhan, of St. Vincent's Central High School, 
Newport News, Virginia, (56 Cherokee Road, Newport News, Virginia). 

The three best extemporaneous speakers, in first, second, and third place, 
were: Nancy Carre, The Catholic High School of Baltimore (4604 St. Thomas Avenue, 
Baltimore); Alan Blankenheimer, of Walter Johnson High School, Bethesda, Maryland, 
(9508 Wadsworth Drive, Bethesda); and David A. Weiner, of High Point Senior High 
School in Beltsville, Maryland, (6 Lakeside Drive, Greenbelt, Maryland). 

The best persuasive speakers were: Mark Brennan of St. Anthony High School, 
Washington, D.C. (217 Audrey Lane, S.E., Washington, D.C.); Margaret Lucey, The 
Catholic High School of Baltimore, (712 E. Fort Avenue, Baltimore); and Claude 
"'oxborough, of St. John's College High School, Washington, D.C. (1620 Underwood 
Street, N.W.). 
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is one of the nation's 50 leading classical scholars who will attend the first 
Planning Conference for Classics, in Warrenton, Va. 

The three-and-a-half-day session which opens April li*, is sponsored by the 
U.S, Office of Education through a contract awarded ta The George Washington 
University. 

The purpose of the conference, planned by John F. Latimer, president of 
The American Classical League and chairman of the Department of Classical 
Languages and Literatures at George Washington, is to examine the role of 
classical studies in American education and make recommendations for needed 
research and development* 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in 
this field. The participants will make recommendations in four general areas; 
immediate and long-range goals for the study and teaching of Latin in the U.S., 

possible revisions of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of 
Latin teachers. 
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William Riley Parker, Distinguished Service Professor of English, Indiana 
University, is one of four leading scholars who will serve as a special consultant 
at the U.S. Office of Education's first Planning Conference for Classics, April 
lii through 17, in Warrenton, Va, 

The conference was planned by John F. Latimer, president of The American 
Classical League and chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at The George Washington University. Delegatee trill examine the role 
of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for needed 
research and development. 

Dr. Parker holds honorery degrees from several institutions. He has been 
Executive Secretary and President of the Modern Language Association of America 
and a former member and Vice Chairman of the National Commission for UNESCO. He 
is author of many books and articles in the field of English and of The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages . 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in this 
field. General areas to be examined by the participants include* immediate and 
long-range goals for the study and teaching of Latin in the U.S., possible revisions 
of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of Latin teachers. 


- 30 - 

P.S. Also participating is Dr. Edward Michael. 
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Franklin B. Krause, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Classics, 
Pennsylvania State University, Is one of four leading scholars who will serve 
as a special consultant at the U.S. Office of Education^ first Planning 
Conference for Classics, April 11* through 17* In Warrenton, Va. 

The conference was planned by John F. Latimer, president of The American 
Classical League and chairman of the Department of Classical Languages e nd 
Literatures at The George Washington University. Delegates will examine the 
role of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for 
needed research and development. 

Dr. Krauss, former secretary-treasurer and president of Classical Association 
of Atlantic states, is the author of numerous articles on classical subjects and 
member for Atlantic States of editorial board of The Classical Journal . He Is 
also a member of Council of American Classical League, 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in 
field. General areas to be examined by the participants includet immediate 
and long-range goals far the study and teaching of Latin in the U.S., possible 
revisions of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of Latin teachers. 
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Henry C. Montgomery, Professor and Chairman of the Departiwnt of Classios, 
Miami University, is one of four leading scholars who will serve as a special 
consultant at the u.S« Office of Education*s first Planning Conference for 
Classics, April 1U through 17, in Warrenton, Va, 

The conference was planned by John F, Latimer, president of The American 
Classical League and chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at The George Washington University, Delegates will examine the role 
of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for needed 
research and development. 

Dr, Montgomery is a member of Council and Secretary-Treasurer of The American 
Classical League, and is a contributor in field to classical publications. 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in 
this field. General areas to be examined by the participants include* immediate 

.V 

and long-range goals for the study and teaching of Latin in the TJ.S., possible 
revisions of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of Latin teachers. 
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Margaret K. Fort... A..ociate Profeaaor of claaeio. at the University of 
MinneeoU, will Proa.nt on. of four m.Jor working pap.™ .t th. U.S. Office of 

Education', first Wanning Conference for Clasalco, April ll, through IT, In 
Warrenton, Va. 

Th. confor.no. ™, planed * John F. Latimer, pro.ld.nt of Th. American 
Clap.leal league, and Chairman of th. Department of Claasto Lc^uag,. ^ 
Literature, at Th. Corg. Washington University. Delegate. will examine the role 

of claaeical atudle. In American education and make recommendation, for needed 
researoh ard development. 

MU. Forbe. will dlacua. "Inatructlonal Method, and UnUa." The Introduction 

of structural Lingulatlca, the Mature 'fethod and on. or two other sterna to on 

a somewhat limited scale) has pranced acme confusion among many teacher, untutored 

In .uch matter.. They treat with suspicion anything that threaten, the traditional 

methods. Hie. Forbe. h« prepared a realistic evaluation of the latest development.. 

Miss Fortes nas had extensive experience in eeoondary achool and universities. 

3h. was a member of the first group under a Carnegie grant to work on new material. 

and techniques for the teaching of Utin at th. "nlvaraity of Michigan in 1952. 

Author of numerous artlcla. on else.leal aubjacta. ah. 1, a former editor of "Th. 

Forum* In Th . Claaslcal Journal . Alao, ah. ha, taught In many workshop, for Utln 
teachers. 

This la the first time a government grant ha. been given for research In this 

field, other general Urea, to b. examined by th. participant, lnclnde. classical 

education todsy, poeslbl. revision, of curricula and th. pr.pu-.tlon of latln 
teachers. 
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Anattn . Lashbrook, Chairman, Department of Claaalea and Classleal Archaeology, 
University of Kansas, will present one of four major working papers at the U*S. 

attic. 01 .auction-, first PUwin, Omtmnm. for cl«.lo., AprU U, t»ro«sh 17, 
in Warrenton, Va, 

The conference was planned by John P. Utiaer, president of The American 
Classical Iaagus. and Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and Literatures 
at The Georgs Washington University, Delegates will examine the role of classical 

studies in American education and make recommendations for needed research and 
development. 

Dr, Laahbrook will discuss “Classical Curricula in Junior High School and 
College, end Their Proper Articulation,* Courses vaxy widely by grades in 
different parts of the country end the effects of this on curriculum sequence 
between high school end college have an isgortant bearing cm continuation of Latin 
etudiaa students, both in high school end college. Or. Laahbrook'a survey of 
these and related setters will aid future planning, 

rofessor Laahbrook graduated from the University of Illinois, He is the 
author of papers on classical subjects end was Editor of “The Forum" in The 
C lassical Journal , 1961-62. Director of three Workshops for Latin Teachers in 
1963 and 196 U at the University of Kansas, he has also had muy years of experience 
in secondary schools end in college, 

***** ** *i»t tins s government grant has been given for research in this 
field. Other general areas to be examined by the participants Includet classical 
education today, use of teaching elds end the preparation of Latin teachers. 
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Charles Henderson, Jr., Professor of Latin, Smith College, is one of four 
leading scholars who will serve as a special consultant at the U.S. Office of 
Education’s first Planning Conference for Classics, April 14 through 17, in 
Warrenton, Va. 

The conference was planned by John F. Latimer, president of the American 
Classical League and chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at The George Washington University. Delegates will examine the 
role of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for 
needed research and development. 

Dr. Henderson is Secretary-Treasurer of American Philological Association, 
and is also a contributor in field to classical publications. 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in 
this field. General areas to be examined by the participants include! immediate 
and long-range goals for the study and teaching of Latin in the U.S., possible 
revisions of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of Latin teachers. 
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Carolyn E. Bock, Professor of Classics in State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., will present one of four major working papers at the U.S. Office 
of Education’s first Planning Conference for Classics, April ll* through 17, in 
Warrenton, Va. 

The conference was planned by John F. Latimer, president of The American 
Classical League, and Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at The George Washington University. Delegates will the 

role of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for 

needed research and development. 

Miss Bock will discuss "Teacher Education". The shortage of Latin teachers 
makes "re-tooling" of many now in or returning to the profession a necessity. 

The education of teachers presents new problems and demands increased cooperation 
among the various disciplines involved. 

Miss Bock is the author of numerous articles on classical subjects and has 
had extensive teaching experience in secondary schools and in college. 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in 
this field. Other general areas to be examined by the participants include* 
classical education today, revisions of curricula and use of teaching aids. 


- 30 - 

P.S. Dr. Edward A. Robinson, editor of The Classical World and professor of the 
Department of Classics, Rutgers, will attend the conference as one of the 
participating scholars. 
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Gerald F. Else, Chairman, Department of Classical Studies, University of 
Michigan, will present one of four major working papers at the U.S. Office of 
Education's first Planning Conference for Classics, April lU through 17, in 
Warrenton, Va. 

The conference was planned by John F# Latimer, president of The American 
Classical League, and Chairman of the Department of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at The George Washington University. Delegates will examine the 
role of classical studies in American education and make recommendations for 
needed research and development. 

Dr. Else will discuss "The Role and Relevance of Classical Education Today." 
Setting the tone of the conference with a comprehensive outline. Dr. Else will 
delineate the scope and goals of classical studies and relate them to the 
expanding intellectual horizon of the world today. 

Professor Else graduated from Harvard. He is the author of Aristotle »s 
Poetics and many articles on classical subjects. He was president of the American 
Fhilological Association last year. 

This is the first time a government grant has been given for research in this 
field. Other general areas to be examined by the participants include: possible 
revisions of curricula, use of teaching aids and the preparation of Latin teachers. 
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P.S. Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, professor in the Department of Classical Studies at the 
University of Michigan is also attending the conference. 
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BACKGROUNDER 

CLASSICAL SCHOLARS CONVENE 

TO RE-EXAMINE ROLE OF LATIN 

Latin may be classified as a dead language but it will be a very live 
topic at the first Planning Conference for Classics sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education through a contract awarded to The George Washington University, 

April 14 - 17 at Arlie House, Warrenton, Va. 

Fifty leading scholars, teachers and experts from all over the United 
States will examine the role of classical studies in American education to make 
recommendations for needed research and development. The conference was proposed 
by and is under the direction of John F. Latimer, Chairman of Department of 
Classical Languages and Literatures at George Washington, and president of The 
American Classical League. 

This is the first time the federal government has ever provided assistance 
for research in this field. It has also been more than 40 years since the 
Classical Investigation of 1924, when top Latin scholars last gathered to evaluate 
their discipline and align it with modern-day needs. 

Until 1948, Latin was taken by more high school students than any other 
language. Today it is third after Spanish and French. 

"Although the percentage of those taking the first two years of Latin has 
decreased somewhat, there has been an increase in the percentage of those going 
on for their third and fourth years," said Dr. Latimer. 

He hopes the recommendations from the conference will help to reverse the 
first trend and further increase the number for three and four year Latin students. 

- more - 
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The scholars will also discuss ideas to encourage more students to take classical 
Greek. 

The conference will revolve around the presentation of four working papers 
prepared by experts in the particular subjects. Participants will then break up 
into smaller discussion groups to make recommendations based on the papers. 

The areas to be examined include: immediate and long-range goals for the 
study and teaching of Latin in the U.S., effective revisions of curricula, use 
of teaching aids, and the evaluation of education programs for teachers of Latin. 

Gerald F. Else, Chairman of the Department of Classical Studies, University 
of Michigan and author of many articles on classical subjects, will deliver the 
first paper on goals for the classics. 

The curriculum problem will be dealt with by Austin M. Lashbrook,. Chairman 
of the Department of Classics and Classical Archaeology, University of Kansas. 

He has had many years of experience in secondary schools and colleges. 

Teaching aids and techniques will be explored by Margaret M. Forbes, 
Professor of Classics, University of Minnesota. Among her other activities, she 
was a member of the first Carnegie grant group (1952) working on new materials 
and techniques for the teaching of Latin. 

The education of Latin teachers will be surveyed by Carolyn E, Bock, 
Professor of Classics, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 

William Riley Parker, Distinguished Service Professor of English, Indiana 
University, former president of the Modern Language Association of America, and 
author of books and articles in the field of English, will serve as a consultant 
to the discussion groups. 
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Additional consultants who are all professors of the classics and active 
in organizations concerned with furthering of classical culture, include: 
Franklin B* Krauss, Pennsylvania State University; Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
University; and Charles Henderson, Jr., Smith College. 

Dr. Latimer said that the conference would attempt to provide guidelines 
for solving problems such as: how courses of study in secondary school Latin can 
be more effective; the implications and application of structural linguistics 
and other new teaching techniques; better coordination between junior high, high 
school and college Latin programs; possible standardizations of Latin teacher 
preparation; summer institutes for Latin teachers. 

The survey is a project of the new Arts and Humanities Branch of the 
Office of Education. The Branch's Chester L. Neudling, specialist for the 
humanities; and Esther M. Eaton, will serve as staff liaison members to the 
conference. 
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Rosearchors may find a key to the behavior of various groups in society 
by a cybernetic study of the language thoy use, Joseph Monane, associate pro¬ 
fessor of sociology. The George Washington University, says in papers prepared 
for delivery at two regional sociological societies. 

Dr. Monane will speak to the Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Ga. 
on Friday, April 9* and to the Eastern Sociological Society meeting in New 
York City on Saturday, April 10. 

He poin-fe • out that few attempts had been made to fully classify the 
special vocabularies of groups within a social system* Where it has been done, 
researchers have a tendancy to concentrate on deviant groups such as criminals 
and non—conforming fringes rather than on the language of professional groups 
ouch as doctors and lawyers. He notes 1 also that as words pass from one specie.’ 
group to another, the meaning often changes. For example, a teenager might 
use the same word as a jazz musician and yet it would probably not carry the 
identical meaning. 

The change in the definition of a word can indicate a change of viewpoint 
of a whole society. Far example, "flamenco” literally means Flemish and had a 
hostile meaning to Spaniards who used the word to describe the boisterous ways 
of the Flemish courtiers at the Spanish imperial court of Charles I* and to the 
gypsies with whom they consorted. Today it means spicy and attractive as well 
as a general term for gypsy music and dance. Flamenco is a source of national 
pride in Spain today, rather than distaste. 


-more- 
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Language is also used as a tool to influence individuals who might deviate 
xrom society such as the soDdier who goes against the norms and "bucks” for a 

promotion. 


Dr. Monane stresses that it is important to determine who said what to 
whom, and why as well as how, when attempting to classify a special vocabulary 
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AMERICAN STUDIES 

The George Washington University will Join forces with several members of 
the Smithsonian Institution staff this summer in a five-week Institute in 
American Studies, June 21 through July 23* 

This is the first time a program has been deliberately set up to take 
advantage of facilities immediately available in the capital for the study of 
American civilization* The concept for the Institute was developed by members 
of the Smithsonian staff and Robert H, Walker, Jr,, Professor of American 
Civilization and author of a survey, "American Studies in the U.S." 

Ralph H, Gabriel, a leading analyst of American values and formerly 
Sterling Professor of History at Yale, will teach the Instituted central course, 
"American Democratic Thought," He is editor of the "Pageant of America Series" 
and the Library of Congress*s "Series in American Civilization," 

In addition to this course, students will take either "Studies in American 
Literature" or "Material Culture of the United States," William L, Turner, 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College and Associate Professor of American 
Literature, will lecture on 20th-Century oreative writing in its relationship to 
the social movements and problems of the century in the literature course, 

"Material Culture of the U.S," will be held at the Smithsonian Institution's 
new Museum of History and Technology, Eight of the curators, well grounded in 
the study of American culture, will give lectures on their particular field of 
specialization. 


• more • 
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In the first two weeks C. Malcolm Watkins and J. Jefferson Miller III, 
will discuss the domestic environment and the decorative arts, American 
instruments, with a special stress on electricity, will be explored by Silvio 
Bedini and Bernard S, Finn the third week, 

Howard I, Chapelle, Melvin H, Jackson and Philip K, Lundeberg, all 
authorities in the field of naval and maritime history, will lecture on this 
phase in the nation’s development during the fourth week. 

The final week, Wilcoitib E, Washburn, will conduct an evaluation and 
synthesis of the course. Enrollment for this course is subject to limitation. 
The entire program will be coordinated by Dana F, White, Associate 
Professor of English, The cost is $2U0 for six hours of undergraduate credit 
or, with permission of the departmental ehairman, graduate credit may be 
earned. 

In addition to the regular courses, participants will be offered cost- 
free attendance at public lectures and tours, exhibits and performances 
arranged especially for them on a weekly basis. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean of Summer Sessions, 

The George Washington University, Washington, D,C, 20006, 
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TRAVEL COURSE FOR TOURISTS OFFrftBP 

"Surope for the Tourist," a series of six waakl/ seminars designed for 
proa active European travelers, will begin at The Georgs Washington University 
on Thursday, April 29. 

The non-credit course costs fl$ and runs fro* 7*30 to 9*30 p.a, each 

9 

Thursday through June 3, Topics to be covered include sight seeing, touring 
tips, cost-saving methods, general geography and characteristics of each 
country, places to stay and dine, and how and where to shop. Each lecture 
will include slldee or Revise of the area under discussion. 

Countries to be discussed include* Belgium, Prance Germany, Greet Britain, 
Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Uoemborg, Monaco, Netherlands, San Marins, 
Scandinavia, Spain and Switzerland. 

Further information and registration application# may be obtained from 
The George Washington University College of General Studies, 96$-2350. 
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SOKE POLITICAL THEORIES IN LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT DECISIONS - 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF "ONE MAN-ONE VOTE" 

Robert G. Dixon, Jr. 

George Washington University Law School 

Prepared for delivery at the annual meeting of the Midwest Conference 
of Political Scientists, Indiana University, April 22-2U, 1965. 

About the time I began to think specifically about the request to 
speak here today on "Political Theories in the Reapportionment Decisions," 

I had occasion to thumb through Dwight Waldo's essay in the current 25th 
Anniversary Issue of the Public Administration Review . 

The thing that struck me particularly about the Waldo piece was his 
reminder that the work that finally produced his monograph on The Adminis¬ 
trative State began as a doctoral dissertation in political theory, i.e., 
an essay on the competing claims of administrative expertise and democratic 
egalitarianism. His approach did not shake the earth, but it did provide a 
fresh point of view, and did get him a good job teaching public administra¬ 
tion, even though he never had a course in it. 
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Similarly here, it may be instructive to look at the legislative 
reapportionment muddle from the standpoint of political theories, explicit 
or implicit, in the struggle. And it may provide a fairly unique point of 
view, because few important governmental fields in recent years have been 
attacked with more gusto, with more self-assurance, with more sloganeering, 
and with less clarity of perception, less hard thought, and less concern 
for empirical proof and overall governmental impact. 


I. 

Reapportionment is not just a governmental subtopic, nor is the 
litigation conventional judicial review. We are familiar with cases, 
like the New Deal cases, in which the judiciary negates statutes, thus 
limiting the ends which may be sought by the holders of political power. 

We are familiar also with recent racial desegregation cases which in 
practice impose affirmative duties on government to make major adminis¬ 
trative changes to eradicate past segregation patterns. But none of these 
decisions touch the possession and distribution of political power. Re¬ 
apportionment cases do just this. They question the legitimacy of arrange¬ 
ments by which legislative office is defined and filled. Reapportionment 
litigation thus constitutes a major innovation, not only for judicial review 
but for democratic theory and practice as well. 

To speak thus in terms of the distribution of political power is to 
talk not of legislative acts, and not of judicial acts in the previously 
accepted meaning of the term, but of constitutive acts. Reapportionment 
re-structures government at its core. 



Significantly, of all of the vital compromises at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, only the one concerning the basis of representation is 

entitled to be called the Great Compromise. Apportionment and districting 
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decisions are determinative of the quality of representative democracy. 

From popular suffrage derives the majoritarian principle of democracy. 

From apportionment and districting derive the representation features which 

temper majoritarianism with requirements of deliberation and concensus. As 

\ • * • 

Justice Frankfurter so aptly put it in his dissent to the Baker v. Carr 

..... j 

decision: 

What is actually asked of the Court in this case is to 
choose among competing bases of representation - ultimately, 
really, among competing theories of political ohilosophy - 
in order to establish an appropriate frame of government 
for the State of Tennessee and thereby for all of the 
States of the Union. 

Now that the Court's response is in, it may best be characterized as 
simplistic. The Court views people as fungible, i.e., as being a collection 
of faceless census statistics. The Court fails to distinguish between 
direct democracy and indirect democracy. The Court fails to consider the 
subtleties of majority rule in the context of apportioning and districting 
for a representative assembly. The Court fails to relate majority rule in 
the emotive civics book sense to the customary political science sophistica¬ 
tion of group analysis and issue orientation. 

II. 

Let us first try to identify the premises of Baker v. Carr , Gray v. 
Sanders, and Wesberry v. Sanders, as a way of leading up to Reynolds v. Sims . 
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Where the justices get their premises would also be an interesting inquiry, 
but it lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 

Baker v. Carr . The modern era of reapportionment activity begins with 
Baker v. Carr, the Tennessee state legislative apportionment case in 
March, 1962. /569 U.S. 186 (1962^7 In Baker the Supreme Court overturned 
well-established precedent and authorized judicial review under the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment of the apportionments and districts which determine the 
composition of state legislatures. For decades reapportionment, like 
Pandora’s box, was felt to be so full of intricate political factors that 
courts, particularly federal courts, should sit on the lid and never look 
inside. As Justice Frankfurter said in an early congressional districting 
suit, courts should not enter the "political thicket" because it is "hostile 
to a democratic system to involve the judiciary in the politics of the 
people." /Colegrove v. Green, 328 U.S. 553-5U, 556 (19U6 )7 In a series 
of cases this thought became the touchstone also for state legislative 
apportionment. The Frankfurter touchstone is now a tombstone. Courts 
not only have entered the thicket; they occupy it. 

Baker is a major judicial function case. We could spend a solid hour 
talking about activism versus restraint, about the democratic justification 
for the undemocratic institution of judicial review, about the policy bases 
for justiciability and nonjusticiability, etc. And then we could go on to 
the related but separable issue of "neutral principles" of constitutional law. 

Is one man-one vote a "neutral principle" of constitutional law? 

The Baker case itself stayed at the level of justiciability. It did 
not get into qiestions of representation theory, legislative majority rule, 
etc. The ultimate rationale for the Court’s holding in favor of justiciability, 
although the Court did not say so in so many words, is that some judicial 








intervention, in the politics of the people nay be necessary in order to 
have an effective r**rtlcs of the people. 

Gray Sanders . The next big Supreme Court case in order is Gray 
v. Sanders, concerning Georgia's county unit system of vote-weighting in 
the election of state-wide officers. /?72 u.S. 368 (1963J7 This case 
also did not involve representation theory or practice, but simply the 
question of majority rule in a single constituency election. The opinion 
of the 'Jourt by Justice Douglas points out that the case did not "have 
anything to do with composition of the state or federal legislature." 

The Court's focus was on the single-constituency nature of the Gray case 
and the essence of the ruling is captured in this sentence in the Douglas 
opinion: 

Oiiioe the geographical unit for which a representative is 
tc be chosen is designated, all who participate in the 
election are to have an equal vote - whatever their race, 
whatever their sex, whatever their occupation, whatever 
their income, and wherever their home may be in that geogra¬ 
phical unit. [}72 U.S. at 379^7 
In this context one person* one vote was to be the rule. 

Hence, the political theory of Gray ie simply the political theory 
of popular control of governmental officers. Special qualifications for 
holding had long since been abolished in Georgia as elsewhere. 

The franchise had been broadened to cover both sexes down to 18 - apart 
from the still-continuing problem of Negro voting. The remaining question 
which Gray dealt with was whether an office-holder should be the most 
popular man in the entire constituency? or whether he should be the man 
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with the maximum appeal to the maximum number of sub—groupings within 
the constituency. In the case of Georgia, the sub-groupings were solely 
geographic, i.e., people arranged by counties and voting by counties. Of 
course, from the standpoint of theory, other sub-groupings would be possible, 
£> grouping and weighting by age, sex, race, education, vocation, 
property-holding, etc. The Georgia county-unit system was one kind of 
weighted voting system, but that term has no set meaning. 

St the national level, and in the face of Gray v. Sanders , we do elect 
our President under a Georgia-type unit system. The office does not auto¬ 
matically go to the most popular man in the constituency, but to the man 
who is the lowest common denominator on which the subgrouoings (states) 
within the constituency can agree. In regard to all other offices we 
have come to follow a most-popular-man-in-the-constituency theory. This 
theory has now been made into a federal constitutional rule by the Supreme 
Court in Gray , but xijithout touching the electoral college system* For the 
time being it continues as a historically-based exception, although suits 
are in the offing in Arkansas and Delaware to challenge state discretion in 
fixing the method for electing presidential electors inside a state, and 
to force states to shift from the general ticket system to the proportional 
division system or to the district system* 

Conceding that Gray does not undercut the constitutionality of our 
electoral college system of choosing president and vice-president, is it 
wise or unwise, from the standpoint of theory, to retain this system? It 
is designed to diffuse geographically both political initiative and poli¬ 
tical control. Its price may be an occasional "minority" president, that 
is, one who runs second in the national popularity totals. 
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From the standpoint of political theory, there has been surorisingly 
little analysis of non-majority systems, i.e., consensus systems, for 
choosing individual officeholders. Perhaps the reason is that xre have 
come to take simple majority systems as one of the democratic "givens" 
so far as the franchise, and intra-constituency voting, is concerned. We 
"correct" for excesses of majoritarianism and promote deliberation, breadth 
of view, and concensus by a variety of other devices. They include bi¬ 
cameralism itself, a xwitten constitution, requirements of extraordinary 
majorities to change the constitution, judicial reviex-j, extraordinary 
majority requirements inside legislatxires for certain kinds of measures 
thoxjght to be especially important, committee procedures, executive veto, 
etc. Referenda requirements might be mentioned here too, but they raise 
a somexrjhat different kind of issue. The number and variety of these devices 
sxiggest that x^e do think that democracy is a broader concept than majori¬ 
tarianism, and that concensus arrangements have a legitimate claim for 
consideration. 

Wesberry v. Sanders . I have suggested that neither Baker nor Gray 
involved representation theory. What of the next case in line, Wesberry 
v. Sanders , in February, 196U? /376 U.S. 1 (1961*)^ In this decision the 
Sxicr erne Coxirt placed the lox^er house of Congress on an equal population 
district system and also used the cryptic one person-one vote phrase. 
Wesberry does involve representation theory. Indeed, because the tortxired 
historical basis on which Justice Black sought to rest his opinion was 
effectively destroyed by Justice Harlan, the case emerges as a 196U "good 
government" case. The important question is: what are the components of 
Justice Black's theories of good government, in this context? 
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In Wesberry the Court had to take as a "given" the fact that the 
apportionment of Congress is clearly fixed in the Constitution: state 
equality in the Senate; state reoresentationi in proportion to population in 
the House, with a minimum guarantee of one seat to each state. Bicameralism, 
therefore, was not at issue. The remaining question, on which the Constitu¬ 
tion was silent, was whether the intrastate districting of House seats had 
to be on a fairly narrow pooulation basis. Forgetting the Constitution, and 
looking at this simply as a "I96U political theory issue," the decision reached 
by the Court has much appeal. Half of the Congress is apportioned on a non¬ 
population, political subdivision basis, coupled with an at-large election 
system. The other half, the House, is apportioned substantially on a popula¬ 
tion basis; and district elections, rather than at-large elections, are 
statutorily required by the Celler bill, passed in March of this year. 

In this context, is it not reasonable to relate the districts closely 
to population, so that the House delegation from a state may provide a more 
detailed and pinpointed representation of the various views in the state? 
Questions 'Bill still remain, of course, concerning "how equal is equal," and 
the relevance of factors other than numbers, even when the conceded purpose 
is popular representation. 

III. 

Before going on from Wesberry to the June, 196U, packet of reapportion¬ 
ment decisions, let me insert a thought or two about political realities and 
political paradoxes. 

Most observers of Congress in recent years have agreed that our non- 
pooulation Senate is our liberal body; and our population-based house is our 
conservative body. There are, of course, explanations. The liberality of 
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the Senate is attributable in large part to the balance of power factor of 
two significant minorities in the larger states - organized labor, and the 
industrial poor among whom Negroes are an increasingly large segment. In 
state-wide popular referenda, where districting distortions and balance 
of power factors drop out, these minorities and their political allies 
sometimes lose. But in the conventional balance of power context of 
political party elections, their strength balloons just as did the strength 
of the Prohibitionists, who went all the way and got a federal constitutional 
amendment. . :: 

Are practical factors such as this relevant to the political theory 
of democratic structure and organization? Do they suggest that something 
more than numbers is involved? I would hope so. A political theorist who 
probes deeply in this direction, into electoral mechanics and grouj^ dynamics 
may lose his virginity, but in the process he may become a man of affairs - 
of public affairs. 

The use of the "one man-one vote" phrase in Gray v. Sanders - the 
single constituency situation - seems natural. But its use as a slogan 
in TT esberry v. Sanders in regard to congressional districting, and more 
especially in Reynolds v. Sims in regard to legislative apportionment, 
troubles me. When we apportion and district, and set up a multi-membered, 
deliberative body, should not our goal be fair and effective representation, 
and responsiveness to the group dynamics of American politics? And if so, 

* • J ’ V 

isn't this something different, something much more complex and interesting 
than is connoted by the phrase one man-one vote? In the context of apportion¬ 
ment and districting, one man-one vote seems to be exhausted when we arrange 
districts of equal population. And if we take one man-one vote literally. 
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then the more "equal" the districts the better, all the way down to the 
present Michigan apportionment where oolitical subdivision lines are 
frequently ignored and all districts fall within a miniscule variation range 
of approximately 2 %, and many are within a half of one oer cent range, - all 
under a census five years old. 

Considerations of "fair and effective representation" may not be 
satisfied merely by playing with census counts. For examole, an at-large 
election satisfies the mathematics of one man-one vote, but yields no 
representation at all for the minority, no matter how large. It may be 
helpful to append two more detailed illustrations. 

Illustration A 

"Majority Rule" in a One City State 
State Pop.: 1,000,000 

Central City and Suburbs Rest of State 

550,000 U50,000 

If Split If Split 

X 290,000 Y 275,000 

Y 260,000 X 175,000 

Then statewide total would be X U65,000 and Y 535,000. 

In this situation one could expect that a proposal to apportion both 
legislative houses on a "one man-one vote" equal population district 
principle would be defeated in a "one man-one vote" state-wide referendum. 
The Y Party members in both parts of the state could be expected to prefer 
some population imbalance in favor of the area outside the central city 
and suburbs in order to obtain "political equity" for Y party in the legis¬ 


lature as a whole. 
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Illustration B 


Possible Representation Result of a "Population Equalizing" Reapportionment 


Party 

Party 

Total 

Seats After 
Seats before "Equalizing" 

X 

Y 

Population 

Reapportionment Reapportionment 

COUNTY A 5,000 

20,000 

25,000 

1 

1 

COUNTY B 55,000 

U5,000 

100,000 

1 

h 


Before reapportionment: Each party, one seat. Party votes split 60,000 

to 65,000. 

After reapportionment: Party X, 60,000 votes, four seats; Party Y, 65,000 

votes, one seat. 


.. IV. 

In Reynolds v. Sims from Alabama, and the five other cases decided 
with it from Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, New York and Virginia on June 15, 
196U, these developing lines of theory and precedent converged and exploded. 

[Til U.S. 533,633>656,676,695,713 (1961^7 As Anthony Lewis phrased it in 

the New York Times a few days after the decisions: "Even some liberal- 
minded persons, admirers of the modern Supreme Court, found themselves 
stunned by last Monday." ^Tew York Times, June 21, 1965, P.E3, col. 8/7 

These June, 196U, reapportionment opinions of the Supreme Court are to 
be analyzed more from the standpoint of what was ignored, rather than from 
the standpoint of what was said. Elsex-iiere I have pointed out that in 
general all six cases were miserably argued, at least on the defendants' 
side, which concededly was the sticky side of the wicket. /Dixon, "Reapportion¬ 
ment in the Supreme Court and Congress: Constitutional Struggle for Fair 
Representation," 63 Mich . L. Rev . 209, 213-lli (196U) >1 7 The formula for 
decision and for plaintiff victory, which had been developed partially in 
some lower courts was relatively simple. 

After Baker and before Reynolds several cases in the lower courts were 
handled as follows. Plaintiffs, using census data, demonstrated that 
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numerical disparities existed in the population of districts having equal 
representation in the legislature; that urban-suburban parts of the state 
often did not have legislative seats proportionate to their population; 
and that it was theoretically possible for districts id.th a minority of a 
state's population to control a majority of seats in one or both houses. 

The lower court judges, relying on Justice Clark's concurring opinion in 
Baker, then stated that numerical disparities among districts showed 
"invidious discrimination" unless the disparities could be explained as 
part of a "rational plan" of representation taking into account various 
non-population factors. An "equal population" premise was thus established. 
Next, the burden of proof was shifted to the defenders of the apportionment 
to show a "rational plan." If the defenders failed to give a "rational" 
explanation of population disparities, the plaintiffs won. 

Conceding the primacy of the population factor, because minority process 
is not democratic process and perhaps not constitutional due process either 
(this latter point is still unsettled), there are still several inadequacies 
in this formulation of a reaoportionment case. The numbers game is not very 
meaningful when one uses only the Dauer-Kelsay scale and the population 
variance ratio. The latter compares only the one largest and the one 
smallest district, and ignores the more meaningful concept of average 
deviation. The former, the Dauer-Kelsay scale figure of the minimum 
population which theoretically could control a majority of seats, not only 
ignores but flies in the face of actual voting behavior. And even taking 
it at face value, it must be noted that in a sizable legislature an allow¬ 
able maximum district deviation of ~\S% will yield a scale figure of under 
W<$ and a deviation of 2% will yield a figure of under 38$. 
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The decisional formula of some of these pre- Reynolds courts was also 
intellectually unsatisfying in its rational plan-burden of proof gimmick. 

An apportionment plan is a species of legislation, a product of the usual 
tortured legislative process of compromise and adjustment. We do not ex¬ 
pect legislation to be "rational" in the sense of internal, logical con¬ 
sistency, as all students of legislation knox>r. We do hope that in its opera¬ 
tion, xiiich is a quite different thing, it will achieve revsults which are 
"reasonable," or at least not so arbitrary as to be unconstitutionally 
unreasonable. 

What had not been settled at the time the Supreme Court spoke, in 
June, I96I4., itfas the relation of the developing equal population premise to 
bicameralism, the relation of the premise to popular referenda, and the 
precise definition of the premise - i.e., how "equal" is "equal." In the 
Reynolds case from Alabama, which produced the principle opinion, the 
Court settled the first uncertainty by laying down a simple rule that the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment requires that both 
houses of a bicameral legislature be elected from districts of substantially 
equal population. In the Lucas case from Colorado the Court settled the 
second uncertainty by treating as irrelevant the fact that the people of Colo¬ 
rado, by statewide majorities of 2 - 1, had voted down a straight equal popula¬ 
tion plan, and had approved a mixed representation formula under which one 
house deviated from the equal population principle. The third uncertainty - 
how equal is equal - is still with us, and the state practice and lower 
court opinions in the past few months hare varied widely. 

Let us now explore the premises of this new sweeping Reynolds-Lucas 
rule and relate the premises to political reality. How much does the rule 
really settle? Does it usher in a new political egalitarianism? Does 
equality in numbers produce fairness in representative result? 
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i.hat the Supreme Court seems to have had in mind throughout 
this sequence of cases, Gra^, l.esberry , Reynolds , Lucas , was the egali¬ 
tarian ideal - accepted unquestioningly as a democratic 'given” in 
Iwentieth Century America - that as nearly as possible all men should 
count as one, politically, however different their circumstances in 
other respects. This was not the ideal of the Founding Fathers, who 
accepted as natural an electorate confined by property qualifications, 
by sex, and by the institution of h'egro slavery. But all of these 
confinements, at least in constitutional theory, are long since past. 

The broadening of the franchise is one basic level in an 
egalitarian political ideal. A second level, it would seem, is the 
Gra^ v. Sanders , rule that in filling any given office (except our 
Presidency), the most popular candidate should win - i.e., that the 
prize of office should go to the man who has a majority or plurality 
in the qualitatively equal votes cast by the politically equal citizens 
in the constituency being served. 

The third level, i.e., setting up a representative assembly in 
accord with this underlying egalitarian ideal, is the difficult one. 

How do we translate one man-one vote, or one vote-one value as some phrase 
it, into a representative system of indirect democracy in which interest 
groups and political parties as well as voters, play an important role? 

At this point does one man-one vote include also the concept of an effective 
vote, and a desire to minimize wasted votes and distorted votes? 

The dissenting judge in the federal district court in the Colorado 
case said so. Although he did not trust the people's will as expressed in 
a dual dioice popular referendum, and later saw this view adopted by the 








Supreme Court, he did say: "Fairness requires that every individual 
be guaranteed the right to cast an effective vote." [Lisco v. Love, 219 
F. Supp. 922, 941 (1962)]. And Chief Justice Warren himself said, in his 
long, discursive Reynol ds opinion that "fair and effective representation 
for all citizens is conceded!/ the basic aim of legislative apportionment." 
[377 U.S. 533, 565 (1944).] 

If we take a tabula rasa approach and forget our Anglo-American 
heritage of electing all legislators in some kind of district system, it 
would seem that one man-one vote applied to a legislative election and 
extended to encompass the concept c£ "full and effective participation by 
all citizens," [Also a Chief Justice Warren phrase, 377 U.S. 533, 565.] 
would point either to proportional representation or at least to a mixed 

proportional representation and district system like the present German 

/ 

system. Indeed, the plaintiffs themselves, in these reapportionment cases, 
have been seeking not just an abstract equality for a voter viewed as a 
census statistic. What the plaintiffs really are complaining about is that 

t 4 

they do not have a weight in the legislature proportional to their numbers. 
On other words, although the battle cry is "one man-one vote," the purpose 
is to achieve proportional representation , i.e., representation of interests 
in proportion to their numbers in the entire state. When a state is carved 
up into a single-member district system this is difficult to achieve, and 
requires attention to districting and gerrymandering as well as to basic 
apportionment factors. 

I would submit, then, that if one man-one vote has any direct rela¬ 
tion to selection of a multi-membered representative assembly, it dic¬ 
tates a proportional representation system. PR's very purpose is to 
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•~~vj.nu.ze and equalize the influence of each voter so that the wasted votes, 
which can be 49-s or even above 501 [e.g., the Harrison-Cleveland election 
in 1888; see also the Democratic-Liberal Party legislative vote in New 
York in comparison to the Republican legislative vote, in 1962 and earlier 
years.] in a district system are reduced to less than one electoral quota. 
For example, under PR, with 100,000 votes and a 10 seat legislature, the 
wasted votes would always be less than 10%. With a cumulative voting 
system as used in Illinois for the lower house for decades, the wastage 
normally would be minimal. 

But, of course, we do not want PR. It has its own problems in 
terms of instability and coalition governments. It exaggerates differences, 
gives too much "representation," gives us too little compromise and ad¬ 
justment both inside the legislature and, more importantly, inside the party 
member himself. But PR nevertheless is the apotheosis of one man-one vote, 
viewed as an operating rule derived from a basic theoretical premise of 
political egalitarianism. PR is the representative form closest to direct, 
mass democracy. 

The fact that we reject the PR form for emperical reasons does 
not invalidate the basic concept of fair and effective representation of 
the maximum number of people and groups, which lies in back of PR, and 
which can be labeled, for lack of a better teim, political equity - or, 

"one man-one vote ",functionally viewed. Holding to this concept of one 
man-one ovte, as thus defined, we should have an affinity for an equal popu¬ 
lation rule in the construction of districts. But we should not stop at 
this point; we should view as an open and difficult question the problem 
of how equal must equal be. 


. .1 
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A 251, or 15%, or 5% or 2% maximum deviation rule, or an average 
deviation concept expressed varying percentages under a 25% outer 
boundary, will yield wild variations in the degree of apportioning and 
districting discretion accorded to the apportioners. It can mean the 
difference between breaking up, or substantially preserving, such political 
subdivisions as cities, counties, towns and the varying political and non¬ 
political communities of interest which they tend to contain. It can mean 
the difference between giving the apportioners only the outer boundary of 
the state, the number of legislative seats, the results of last census, 
and a tight mathematical formula - which could yield a Machiavellian 
field-day; or giving the apportioners sufficient leeway so that they may 
group, rather than cut up, political subdivisions. The leeway could be 
sufficient to permit an occasional wild population ratio, if the average 
district deviation is slight, if majority rule is not affected, and if 
the benefitted district otherwise would have no effective voice in either 
house of the legislature. Does egalitarianism dictate one course, and not 
the other? And indeed, is egalitarianism a self-explanatory, self-executing, 
self-sufficient standard here? 

Each person could think of one or two problem areas in his own 
state. Common examples are Michigan's bpper Penninsula and Maryland's 
Eastern Shore - the home of H. L. Mencken's famous malarious peasants. 

The current Michigan apportionment under the tightest population-based 
standard in the nation, now being appealed, is a good example of the pro¬ 
blems associated with an overly tight mathematical standard. 

Egalitarianism denotes an approach to the quantum of an individual's 
power . Representation, i.e., fair representation, denotes an end result in 


system where not all can be winners but all want to be heard proportionately. 
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The hey aspect of Reynolds and its companion cases is the Court's con¬ 
fusion of these two concepts. The Court was dealing with a representa¬ 
tion problem. It "solved" the problem by treating people as fungible, and 
requiring equal groupings of bare census statistics. It was unaware of any 
need for any emperical investigation, or inquiry into such things as the 
composition of constituencies, the way constituency majorities and minorities 
add up across the state, and the intricate relationships between legis¬ 
lators and their constituents. 

In confusing these two distinct concepts - egalitarianism viewed 
as a measure of individual power, and fair representation viewed as an end 
result of a complex electoral process - the Court was aided by its corollary 
confusion in regard to its constitutional law concepts. Despite Chief 
Justice Warren's little sentence about effective representation, the Court 
seems not to view these cases as representation cases, or as representative 
democracy cases, at all. It characterizes them as being simply one more 
round of civil rights cases in the field of voting rights. Voting to be 
sure is involved. But in apportionment cases the personal civil right of 
the voter is intertwined with large, difficult questions concerning politi¬ 
cal philosophies and practices of representation in a dynamically democratic 
public order, in which groups are as relevant as individuals. 

Because of the Court's focus on bare population counts, its approach 
is best characterized as a "civil right of census statistics" approach. 

With this approach, the political science of group dynamics, and the 
growing literature of voting behavior, becomes irrelevant. Majority feeling 
is to be assumed to flow from equal population constituencies; emperical 
inquiry is unneeded. 
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Tins approach of the Court, based on man as census statistic rather 
than man as a political animal, explains also the Court's position on 
bicameralism and popular referenda. With the constitutional spotlight 
focused on the voter as an abstract statistic with no affiliation to 
political party, interest group, community, or other entity, there is no 
basis for treating the voter in different fashion in relation to the two 
houses of a bicameral legislature. Similarly, if the abstract voter is all 
that matters in districting, then a state-wide popular preference for a 

i 

mixed representation system, even if expressed in a 2 - 1 one man-one 
vote referendum, is irrelevant. 

The foregoing characterization applies to the Court's stance as 
revealed in its decisions of June, 1964. The Court now may be having some 
second thoughts. Earlier this year, in Fortson v. Dorsey [379 U.S. 433 
(1965)] the Court rejected a challenge to Georgia's system of electing 
Fulton County's seven-man state senate delegation at-large in the county, 
witn each senator being technically assigned to sub-district in the county 
for representation purposes. Under this system a sub-district might be 
represented by a man it had repudiated if he was popular in the county 
as a whole. More important - and this gets to the political motivation in 
creating this system - the county at-large system of election might make it 
more difficult for Republican and Negro minorities, even though substantial, 
to elect legislators in proportion to their strength, on a regular basis. 

Although the Court rejected the challenge, because the bare math¬ 
ematics of equal population was not affronted by this system, and because 

there was no proof of other inequity, the Court included this provocative 
dictum in its opinion: 
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It might well be that, designedly or otherwise, a multi¬ 
member constituency apportionment scheme, inder the circfinstances 
of a particular case, would operate to minimize or cancel out the 
voting stren gth of racial or political elements of the voting 
population. When this is demonstrated it will be time enough 
to consider whether the system still passes constitutional 
muster. [379 U.S. 433, 439]. (Emphasis added) 

This language, to me, seems to be a step away from the Court's previous, 
narrow, mathematical approach, and to suggest a new constitutional right 
of racial equity and political party equity in apportionment and dis¬ 
tricting arrangements. 

The Court seems to be agreeing with the thoughts I have suggested 
above about group proportionality in representation being a logical 
derivative of the egalitarian ideal of one man-one vote as applied to 
legislative elections. Pushed to its logical conclusion, could the 
Court's concern about a cancelling out of the "voting strength of racial 
political elements of the voting population' cause some unease also 
regarding the illustrations I have given above? (See end of Section III.) 
What about multi-member districts, or elections at-large for city and county 
boards, where a 601 majority regularly has 1001 of the representation? 
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VI. 

Let me close with some broad observations concerning some problems 
stirred up, but not settled, by the new one man-one vote impetus. If 
political egalitarianism in the context of indirect or representative 
democracy requires an electoral result which approximates proportional 
representation, as I have suggested earlier, then Reynolds and Lucas only 
accidentally aid the cause. An equal district population rule dictates 
much change, and minimizes the prospect that minority political feeling 
will be in a majority in the legislative chamber. But equal population 
districts themselves pose difficult representation problems, once we concede 
that people really are not fungible, that interest affiliations are important 
and are not evenly spread through the electoral districts, and that group 
dynamics is the real stuff of Twentieth Century politics. None of us would 
want to restore the old order. But the ineradicable defect of the one man- 
one vote approach in the common, or Supreme Court sense of the term, is that 
it does not enable us to ask the right questions about representation, about 
political maneuvering, about the translation of district voting into legis¬ 
lative majorities. 

Racial desegregation, to mention the other major, seminal public law 

Is 

rule of our time, is a concept founded in simple morals and/intellectually 
respectable, albeit there are troublesome problems of implementation. But 
one man-one vote, translated siraoly as equal population districts, and 
applied thus to problems of representation in a mass democracy is a sterile 
concept, and fails to provide a workable premise. 

We need a new La Follette to stir our imagination into considering 
afresh such things as pure proportional representation, proportional 
representation mixed with a district system, as in post-war West Germany, 
cumulative voting, limited voting, the informed use of popular referenda. 
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the interactions of single and multiple member district systems, the 
relevance of existing political subdivisions, the perennial nature of the 
gerrymandering problem even with a one man-one vote premise, the function 
of bicameralism, the role of executive leadership, etc. 

Because most of these terms are familiar, or seem to be familiar, 
they may sound trite. But the context is new and the problem is unique. 

If we fail to build enough representative diversity, political equity, and 
"devices to hear from the minority" into our formal political system, then 
the prime function of representation will be handled increasingly by interest 
groups, by trade and functional associations. And such representation raises 
serious problems for the egalitarian, because though men are potentially equal, 
at the ballot box, they are never equal in capacity to organize or to buy 
informal representation. This problem is not, of course, new. But the 
current focus on the one man-one vote, equal population district concept, 
may both hasten the process and divert our attention from it. 

It is not just a matter of tossing the bad farmers out and bringing the 
good city boys in, and thus so reinvigorating the state legislature that a 
governmental millenium will ensue. This simple view is supported by no poli¬ 
tical science study known to me. Indeed, the few empirical general studies 
made find little evidence that there has been actual minority rule; that 
results would have been much different if legislative votes had been weighted 
by the population of the districts; that rural groups have thwarted the 
desires of city and suburb; that city and suburb, neither being a majority 
in its own right, can cooperate. 

The matter before us is larger than this. It is the problem, and the 
challenge, of building a political system which so mixes unity and diversity, 
maj ontananism and consensus, interest representation and safeguards against 
balance of power tactics, as to yield a stable, fair, effective, dynamic 


power to govern. 
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Roberta Lois Bayane, daughter of Mr* and Mrs. Irving Bayane of 
329 W* Hudson Ave*, Englewood, N.J., recently was elected representative 
for the school of education on The Qeorge Washington University Student 
Council, 

Bayane, a senior majoring in elementary education, was president of 
her social sorority. Sigma Delta Tau, organisations editor of the Cherry Tree , 
the University yearbook, and one of the founders of the school of education 
council. 

She has been active in dormatory life serving as treasurer of Strong 
Hall, president of Crawford Hall, and a member of the steering committee for 
the new Women's Resident Hall. 

She is a member of Tassels, an honorary service organization for women 
who have high scholarship and been active in campus organizations, and the 
honorary organization for outstanding contributions to sorority life, Delphi. 

While attending Dwight Morrow High School, she was Business Manager of 
the school newspaper; a member of the yearbook staff and diversity service 
club. She also served on various student council committees. 
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Senator Joseph ladings. Democrat, of Maryland, will speak to the Young 
Democrats of The George Washington University at their annual Jefferson - 
Jackson Day Dinner on Sunday, April 25, 1965. "Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia" will be the Senator's subject. The dinner will be held at Harvey's 
Restaurant, 1107 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., at 6:00 p.m. (The Senator will 
speak at approximately 7:30 p.m.) 

Senator Tidings will receive the Young Democrat of the Year Award, an 
engraved plaque, from the George Washington Young Democrats "in recognition 
of his outstanding contributions to his party and his state". 

Bruce Bereano, 20, of New York City, a junior in the university's school 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs, president of the George 
Washington Young Democrats, will preside at the dinner meeting* 

Dr. John A. Morgan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Political Science, will 
receive a gift from the club in appreciation of his help as the club's adviser 
during the past year* The club's immediate past president, Jack Scott, will 
receive a plaque in appreciation of his leadership and his service to the club. 
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Assistant Secretary of Labor for International Affairs George L. P« 

Weaver will speak at The George Washington University on the subject, "The 
International Labor Organizations and Human Rights" on Wednesday, April 28, 

1965, at 11:00 a,m. 

The lecture, open to the public without charge, will be given in Lisner 
Lounge of the university's Lisner Auditorium, 21st and H Streets, N.W. 

Presented under the joint sponsorship of the law schools of Howard, American, 
and George Washington Universities, the lecture is the second in a three- 
part series being given by Secretary Weaver on the subject of international 
labor organizations and human rights* 

In addition to his present post, which he has held since 1961, Weaver 
serves as the United States Representative on the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization and as chairman of the United States Delegation 
to the International Labor Organization Conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Before entering government service four years ago, he served over a period of 
nearly 20 years in a number of executive positions with the AFL-CIOj the 
National Security Resources Boardj the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; and 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, Secretary 
Weaver holds the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (1962) from Howard University, 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Key (1961) from Roosevelt University (Chicago); and was 
the first American to receive the Malaysian Panglima Mangku Megara award for 
developing a democratic labor movement in that country. 
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Robert Kramer, Dean of the George Washington University Law School in 
Washington, D. C ., will be the featured speaker at a dinner meeting of GW law 
alumni in New York Wednesday evening (April 28, 1965), at the University Club. 

Kramer served as Assistant Attorney General of the U. S. before becoming 
Dean of GW s law school in 1961. Milton E. Mermelstein, of Mermelstein, Burns, 
and Lesser of New York, is chairman of the dinner. John Anthony Brown. Jr., Vice 
President and Denn of Faculties of the university will bring greetings from the 
Washington institution to New York area alumni. 
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PICTURE SUGGESTION 

WHAT: Rehearsal for Sigma Chi Derby 

Day at GWU 

WHERE: University Yard behind 

University Library, 2023 G Street 

N*W, 


WHEN: Friday, April 23, 1965 at 2:30 pm 

Sigma Chi Derby Day is a mock field day in which members of the sororities 
compete in humorous games and relay races on a point system to win the trophies 
of the day. The girls wear costumes which are part of the competition. 

Available for photographs will be girls in football costumes, coats of armor, 
Japanese costumes, dog costumes, and one group will be costumed as a spoof on 
Gate and Key, an interfraternity society. The members of Sigma Chi, the 
sponsoring fraternity, will wear derby hats, bermuda. shorts, long sleeved shirts, 
and vests. Each sorority will present a skit as part of the competition. 

Derby Day will be held on Saturday, April 2U, 1965, on the playing field at 
l6th and Kennedy Streets, N.W. beginning at 1:00 p.m. In the event of rain, it 
will be held the next day, Sunday, April 25, at the same place and time. 


JANE LINGO of the Public Relations Staff will be present to assist photographers 


PARKING will be available at the Colonial Parking Lot at 19th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W. Photographers should get a sticker from J. Lingo, 
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Left to Right, John Anthony Brown, Jr., Vice President and Dean of Faculties, 

The George Washington Unlversltyj George Washington student Bruce Bereano, 
president of the Toung Democrats of The Oeorge Washington Unlversltyj and 
Senator Joseph Tydlngs, Democrat, of Maryland, at the annual J efferson-Jackson 
Day Dinner of the George Washington Toung Democrats held on Sunday, April 25, 

1965, at ^arvey's Restaurant, 1107 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 
Senator Tydlngs received the Toung Democrat of the Year Award, an engraved plaque, 
from the George Washington Toung Democrats "in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions to his party and state". He addressed the group of approximately 
seventy on the subject, "Home Rule for the District of Columbia". 

Bruce, 20, is the son of Mr. and “rs. Leon Bereano of 25 Knolls Crescent, 

Box 63, New York 233750. «e is a junior in the university's School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs, jje presided at the dinner and made the 
award to Senator Tydlngs. 
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Attached is the text of the suHror.n to be delivered by the Honorable 
Ooorge L. P. v/eaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, 
in Lienor Lounge, The Lisner Auditorium of The George Washington University, 
on Wednesday, April 28, 1965, at 11*00 a.m. The lecture, open to the public, 
will, be presented under the joint sponsorship of the law schools of Howard, 
and American Universities, and the student International Lew Society of The 
George 'Washington Univuraity, and is the second in a three-part series being 
given by Secretary Weaver on the subject of international labor organizations 
and human rights. 
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Long Branch High School's perennial class preuirieut, Louis Colaguori, 

•an of 1*. and Mr a, Anthony J« Colgucri of 250 homiltcn avo,, Long Branch, 
vu recently elected to another political victory by a wide margin. 

This tine he was elected representative for Lower Columbian Cello go of The 
George Washington University Student Council* 

While attending Long Branch High School, he wso president of hie freshman 
class, of his Junior class, and of his senior clausa. He was also a varsity 
debater. 

Colaguori currently a sophomore majoring in political science, is 
publicity chairman of Booster Board, an organisation to encourage and support 
spectator participation at athletic events| and a Heritor of Phi Sigma Belt* 
social fraternity. 

Re has served as a delegate to the Junior interfraternity council, and 
also ae a staff member of the student newspaper, the Hatcnat . 

Lower Columbian is the largest division of the University enrolling Just 
under 2,>00 lowerclassmsn. Colaguori is currently organising a Lower Columbian 
council which would synthesise and focus underclassmen's views and provide 
better representation on the University council. 
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Long Brsnch High School's perennial class president, Louis Colaguori, 
son of ! "r, ant' Mrs. Anthory J. Colgnori of 2$0 Hamilton Are., Lon*? Branch, 

N.J«, war recently elected to another political victory by a wide margin. 

Th5.® tire he wars elected representative for lever Colunbiaa College of The 
George Washington University Student Council, 

While attending Long Branch High School, he uas president of his freshman 
class, of his Junior elite8, and of hie senior class. Ho ww? also a varsity 
debater. 

Colaguori, currently a sophomore majoring in political science, Is 
publicity chairman of Booster Board, an organisation tc encourage and support 
spectator participation at athletic events j and a member of Phi Slgm Uelta 
social fraternity. 

Se has sorved S3 a delegate tc the Junior interfraternity council, and 
also as a staff raw-toer of the student- newspaper, the Hatchet. 

Lower Coluirfcian Is the largest division of the University enrolling Just 
under 2,$00 lowerclassmen. Celaguori la currently organising a Lower Coluifcian 
council which would synthesize and focus underclassmen's views and provide 
better representation on the University council. 
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ILO ACTION IN THE FIELD OF 

FORCED LABOR 

International action on forced labor during the past has been 
marked by two factors. It has been recognized that the suppression of 
forced labor represented only one aspect of more general measures to 
guarantee the respect of fundamental human rights, which have successively 
engaged the attention of the League of Nations and the United Nations. 

At the same time, the particular competence of the ILO in the field of 
forced labor has been consistently recognized. 

Forced labor has existed at all times in various forms. For a 
long time, however, many other forms of economic, social and political 
constraint, especially slavery, prevented the peculiar features of 
forced labor, as such, from being discerned; thus, it is only relatively 
in recent times that the world opinion has become conscious of the 
existence of forced labor in many countries. Today, definite systems 
of forced labor exist: (a) as a means of political coercion or education; 
(b) as a regular and normal means of carrying out state plans and projects 
ror economic development; and (c) as a punishment for infringement of 
labor discipline. 


1/ For an historical survey of international action concerning forced 
labor by the League of Nations and the United Nations, see United Nations 
and International Labor Office: Report of the ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, No. 36 in the Studies and Reports (New Series) of the International 
Labor Office (Geneva 1953), Appendix 1 , pp. 131 - 155 . 


2/ 46 RCE 195. 
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Apart from these definite systems of forced labor, there is much 

evidence that there are or have been in certain countries administrative 

practices and legislative enactments which could, by interpretation or 

otherwise, permit the use of forced labor for the above-mentioned purposes 

While there had been other international action in the field of 

slavery and other forms of forced labor, it was not until 1926 that the 

1L0 appointed a Committee of Experts on Native Labor. The committee had 

the specific task of studying the present systems of forced or compulsory 

labor especially in countries which were not self-governing. Its work led 

2 / 

to the adoption in 1930 of the Forced Labor Convention (No. 29), the 

3/ 

Forced Labor (Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation (No. 35) and the 

J 4/ 

Forced Labor (Regulation) Recommendation (No. 36). Even though Conven¬ 
tion No. 29 took special account of the problems existing in the colonial 
territories and some independent States at a similar stage of economic 
and social development, the Conference decided that the Forced Labor 
Convention should have general application. The Convention came into 
force in May 1932 and since that time the Committee of Experts has 
dealt with an increasing number of reports concerning the application 
of this Convention. 


V 46 RCE 195. 

2/ I ILC 951. 

3/ I ILC 970. 

—! '^l. It also led to the adoption of a series of related instru¬ 

ment c _.n tne following years. The most important of these are the Recruit¬ 
ing of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936 (No. 50), I ILC 972; the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 (No. 64), 

I ILC. 905; and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 
No. 65), I ILC 1004. These instruments have been complemented by the 
Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1947 (No. 86), 

I ILC 1001, and the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1955 (No. 104), ILO Official Bulletin, 1955. Vol. 38. No. 3 

no ■—■— — 2 J * 5 
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The question of forced labor was brought before the United Nations 
in 1947, and following discussions in the Economic and Social Council, 
the Governing Body of the ILO and the UN Economic and Social Council set 
up the UN-ILO ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor. This Committee was en¬ 
trusted with the task of carrying out an inquiry into certain forms of 
forced labor which had been alleged to exist in States Members of the ILO 
and in States which were not members of that organization. It is a matter 
of interest to note that this step was initiated by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor in November, 1947, by a letter suggesting that the UN Economic 
and Social Council should request the ILO to undertake a comprehensive 
survey on the extent of forced labor in all Member States of the United 
Nations and to suggest positive measures including a revised Convention 
for its implementation for eliminating forced labor. After an exchange of 
views between the two organizations,lasting from November 1947 until Decem¬ 
ber 1950, agreement was reached for the establishment of the ad hoc 
committee. 

Its terms of reference were interpreted by the Committee "as in¬ 
cluding a survey and, thereafter, a study of systems of forced labour. 

Such systems of forced labour were alleged to take two forms. The first 
form was forced labour for corrective purposes, in other words, in order 
to correct the political opinions of those who differed from the ideology 
of the Government of the State for the time being, those persons being 
sent to prison camps for varying periods in order to enable the author¬ 
ities to correct their political opinions and, during detention, being 
obliged to perform certain services. The second form of forced labour 
was exemplified where persons were obliged involuntarily to work for the 
fulfilment of the economic plans of a State, their work being of such 
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a nature as to lend a large degree of economic assistance to the State 
m the carrying out of such economic plans. Both these forms of labour 
were prescribed as essential either by^process of law or by administrative 
measures on the part of governments." 

The inquiries carried out in 1951-53 by the UN-ILO ad hoc Committee 

revealed the existence in the world of conditions of forced labor of a 

serious nature as a means of political coercion or for economic purposes” 7 

Similar conclusions were reached by an independent ad hoc committee on 

forced labor established by the Governing Body of the ILO in June 1955 

to analyze material received by the ILO on the use and extent of forced 

labor throughout the world. The conclusions of the committee contained 

in its report submitted in the spring of 1957 were submitted to the Director- 

3 / 

General for inclusion in appropriate reports under preparation? The 

extensive survey conducted by these two committees paved the way for the 

adoption of a new Convention, the Abolition of Forced Labor Convention 

(No. 105) which was adopted unanimously with one abstention by the Inter- 

4/ 

national Labor Conference in 1957. 

The Forced Labor Conventions are among those which have received 
the highest number of ratifications. The circle of States and territories 
bound by these Conventions has been constantly widening; Convention No. 29 
is now binding in a total of 142 countries (90 Member States and 52 non¬ 
metropolitan territories), thus being the Convention which has received 
the highest number of ratifications; Convention No. 105 is at present 

1/ This interpretation was formally adopted by the Committee and repro¬ 
ve 6 in its First Progress Report (see United Nations document E/2153, 

P3.1T O 1 i) 9 

2/ Report, of the ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor, op . c it . 

- 1 2iii£ial_Bul_letin, 1959, Vol. 42, No. 6, pp. 269-346. 

4/ Official Bulletin, 1957, Vol. 42, No. 1, p. 1. 
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applicable in 109 countries (69 Member States and 40 non-metropolitan 
territories). 

The Forced Labor Convention, 1930 (No. 29) provides for the pro¬ 
gressive abolition of forced labor and, pending this abolition, its 
use only for public purposes and as an exceptional measure, subject to 
the conditions and guarantees set forth in detail in the various Articles 
of the Convention. Forced labor is defined in such a way as to exclude 
certain clearly defined obligations (compulsory military service, certain 
civic obligations, certain forms of prison labor, work exacted in cases 
ot emergency and minor communal services). The Convention calls, however, 
for the immediate abolition of forced labor in certain instances; for 
women; for men under 18 years of age; for men over 45 years of age; for 
disabled persons; where the work is for the benefit of private individuals 
or associations; in the case of work underground in mines; in the case of 
work for public purposes which is not of present or imminent necessity; 
in case of compulsory cultivation which is not of present or imminent 
necessity and is not a precaution against famine or a deficiency of food 
supplies; when used as a method of collective punishment. Furthermore, 
it is forbidden to give persons who do not exercise administrative func¬ 
tions the power to exact forced labor. In all other cases, recourse to 
forced labor may be authorized provided that the work is of present or 
imminent necessity, only for public purposes and as an exceptional measure, 
subject to certain guarantees designed to protect the health, safety and 
welfare of the workers involved and ensure the continuance of normal 
family life and social relationships. Finally, various effective measures 
must be taken to ensure the application of the standards established by 
the Convention (detailed regulations, complaints procedures, penalties 
m the event of the illegal exaction of forced labor). 
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The Abolition of Forced Labor Convention, 1957 (No. 105), which 
is couched in very general terms, contains two substantive Articles. It 
calls for the immediate and complete abolition of five forms of forced 
labor: 

It is prohibited to make use of forced labor (1) "as a means of 
political coercion or education or as a punishment for holding 
or expressing political views or views ideologically opposed to 
the established political, social or economic system"; 

-- it is likewise prohibited to make use of forced labor (2) "as a 
method of mobilising and using labor for purposes of economic 
development"; 

it is, finally, prohibited to make use of forced labor (3) "as 
a means of labor discipline", (4) "as a punishment for having 
participated in strikes", or (5) "as a means of racial, social, 
national or religious discrimination". 

Moreover, the countries bound by this Convention must take effective 
measures to abolish these various forms of forced or compulsory labor. 

It should be pointed out that neither the 1930 Convention nor the 
1957 Convention contains provisions limiting the scope of their applica¬ 
tion in any way or excluding certain categories of workers. Intended 
to guarantee respect for certain fundamental rights of human beings, 
these Conventions are of general application and are designed to protect 
the entire population of the countries where they are in force. 

The new Convention of 1957 may be regarded as supplementing the 

1930 Convention but does not constitute a formal revision of that Conven- 

1 / 

tion. Countries which are bound by both Conventions must therefore ensure 
the cumulative application of both Conventions. The information supplied 
by governments in their reports makes it possible to appreciate the scope 
of the obligations deriving from this cumulative application of the two 
Conventions. 


1,/ See International Labor Conference, 40th Session, Geneva, 1957; 
Record of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958), Appendix VII, p. 708: 
Report of the Committee on Forced Labor, par. 6. 
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Convention No. 105 came into force in January 1959. In June 1958 

an independent ILO Committee on Forced Labor was appointed by the Director- 

General in accordance with a decision of the 137th Session of the Governing 

1 / 

Body. This Committee, which met in Geneva in 1959, had substantially the 
same terms of reference as the prior Committee, that is, it was charged 
with the duty to analyze material received by the ILO dealing with the 
use and extent of forced labor throughout the world and to submit its 
conclusions to the Director-General for transmission to the Governing Body 
and for his inclusion in his reports to the annual session of the Confer¬ 
ence. Although the constitutional machinery for the examination of reports 
would normally be adequate to serve this function, it was felt that some 
years must elapse before this machinery would come into effect for Con¬ 
vention No. 105 and that some form of supervision was desirable in the 

2 / 

interim. The report of the Committee noted that while the amount of 

material available to the Committee was scanty, most of it indicated an 

improvement in the situation in some countries and expressed the view 

that existing machinery would be sufficient to secure observance of 

Convention No. 105 by ratifying States. 

In 1962 forced labor was the subject of a general survey by the 

Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommenda- 
3/ 

tions. While this review was deemed by the experts as M only of a very 
preliminary character” and not adequate in many ways, it was one of the 
most comprehensive surveys ever made concerning forced labor as information 


1/ 

ILO 

Official 

Bulletin, 

Vol. 40, 

1957, No. 8, 

p. 434. 

2/ 

ILO 

Official 

Bulletin, 

Vol. 42, 

1959, No. 6, 

pp. 236-257. 


3/ 46 RCE 191-289. 
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was available on the situation of 168 countries, that is, 94 of the 102 
States Members of the ILO and the 74 non-metropolitan territories. A 
large part of this information had been supplied by governments in their 
reports on ratified Conventions or on unratified Conventions and on 
Recommendations. In its report, the Committee found that the use of 
forced labor had progressively diminished in a large number of countries 
and even disappeared under the influence of world opinion, international 
standards, the gradual political emancipation of the people, and the 
general progress which had been taken in the economic and social sphered 
At the same time, the Committee warned that forced labor was being born 
anew in some countries for economic purposes and stressed the possibility 

of the^retrograde character of an economic policy calling for forced 
labor. 

The fears of the Committee were well-grounded in that portion of 
its report examining information on "forced labor for economic purposes.^ 
This has been most evident to us who are associated with the Inter¬ 
national Labor Organization for we are witnessing a growing conflict 
between economic development and the preservation and guarantee of human 
rights. In the head-on rush for industrialization in many areas of the 
world, there is no hesitancy in compromising with basic issues. The 
political liberation of the individual is giving way to forced labor and 
denial of freedom of association under guise of economic independence. 

The right to free choice of employment has given way to labor coercion 

and in some areas human rights are deemed to encompass an obligation to 
work. 


U 46 RCE, p. 194, par. 5. 
2/ Ibid., p. 244, par. 199. 
3/ Ibid., pp . 212-222. 
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For example, one labor minister from a developing country stated 

at the annual Conference recently, ". . , it is necessary to adapt labor 

relations to changing conditions brought about by the need for economic 

1 / 

development and the base of that development." This is a mild state¬ 
ment in comparison with some. A number of the developing countries would 
like to see suspended many of the ILO ! s Conventions on human rights -- 
Conventions which they have ratified -- including those dealing with forced 
labor in order to use indiscriminately the labor force for economic 
development. 

However, even as the ILO Committee on Forced Labor predicted in 
1959, experience during the years since the coming into force of Conven¬ 
tion No. 105 in 1959 has shown the effectiveness of the work of the Com- 
mitee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations in 
securing observance of the Convention by ratifying members and in dis¬ 
couraging departures from its provisions. In fact, most of the improvements 
in the situation had been made through this machinery. While this report¬ 
ing machinery has been fairly effective, it is interesting to note that on 
two occasions, both occurring in 1961, the complaints procedure provided 
for in Article 26 of the ILO Constitution has been invoked and that both 
complaints related to Conventions on Forced Labor. For the first time 
in the history of the organization, recourse to this procedure led to 
the setting up of Commissions of Inquiry. It is desirable to examine 
these cases before looking more closely at the work of the Committee of 
Experts for even here the Committee of Experts plays an important role. 


1/ See International Labor Conference, 47th Session, Geneva, 1963: 
Record of Proceedings, p. 15. 
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The first of these complaints was filed by Ghana in February 1961 

and related to the application by Portugal of the Abolition of Forced Labor 

Convention, 1957 (No. 105), in its territories of Angola, Mozambique, 

Guinea. The Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Governing Body 

1 / 

on June 19, 1961. The Commission held three sessions, all in Geneva, 
the first between July 11-12, 1961. The Commission was authorized to 
determine its own procedures, subject to a general directive for its 
guidelines; it was called upon to Ascertain the situation regarding 
Portugal 1 s observance of the three named territories since 23 November 
I960", the date when the Convention came into force for Portugal. In 
determining its procedures the Commission was aware of the absence of 
specific precedent and also of the significance for the future of the 
manner in which it discharged its functions. It therefore adhered to 
three basic considerations: (1) the judicial nature of the proceedings 
under the ILO Constitution; (2) it was not confined to examining only 
such information as might be submitted by or in support of the parties 
but could take necessary steps to insure that it had at its disposal 
thorough and objective information concerning the question at issue; 


1/ The Commission was composed of the following: Chairman: Mr. Paul 
Ruegger (Switzerland), Ambassador, Member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, Chairman of the ILO Committee on Forced Labour, (1956- 
1959). Members: Mr. Enrique Armond-Ugon (Uruguay), former Judge of 
the International Court of Justice (1952-1961), former Judge of the 
High Court of Justice of Uruguay (1945-1951), former President of the 
High Court of Justice of Uruguay (1949), and Mr. Isaac Forster (Senegal), 
First President of the Supreme Court of the Republic of Senegal, Member 
of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Re c ommend a tions. 
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and (3) in view of the Governing Body's desire for expeditious action, 
its procedure must insure due rapidity in the examination of the complaint. 
With these factors in mind, the Commission adopted procedures providing 
for legal representation for the parties; the presentation of witnesses 
by the parties as well as other governments and international organizations 
concerned; cross examination; rebuttal evidence; and summary arguments. 
Witnesses were to testify under oath, the oath being that prescribed by 
the rules of the International Court of Justice. All witnesses were heard 
in private sittings and excluded from the hearing except during presenta¬ 
tion of their testimony. Since the function of the Commission was to 
ascertain facts, politics were deemed outside its scope and the Commission 
declined to permit testimony or statements of a political character. 

At its second session held in Geneva September 18-30, 1961, the 
Commission heard testimony of a number of witnesses presented by Ghana 
and Portugal, as well as witnesses presented at the request of the Com¬ 
mission, itself. In addition, it received written communications from 
several governments and non-governmental organizations. In December 1961 
the Commission spent two weeks in the Portuguese territories making an 
on-the-spot investigation. It travelled approximately 9,000 kilometers 
and devoted most of its time to visiting work places in various branches 
of economic activity: mines, railroads, ports, road works, sugar, coffee, 
sisal, coconut, and tea plantations zones and factories, as well as areas 
of recruitment. It questioned a large number of African workers selected 
by it in the various places visited, as well as directors of undertakings, 
personnel managers, recruiters, doctors and nursing staff of companies, 
and engineers. It also spoke to divisional administrators, chiefs of 
posts, native chiefs, trade union leaders, senior civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities of each territory. 
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The Commission held its third session in Geneva, February 1 to 

1 / 

February 21, 1962, at which time it issues its report. 

The Commission found that far-reaching bona fide changes had 
occurred in Portuguese policy, legislation and practices in connection 
with the ratification of the two Forced Labor Conventions. It was not 
satisfied that all obligations of Convention No. 105 had been implemented 
in full by Portugal as from the effective date of the Convention. The 
Commission noted at least eight major instances where important changes 
were made in the legislation of Portugal after the complaint was filed 
and certain other respects in which further steps were required. All of 
these findings are detailed in paragraphs 697-779 of the Commission's 
report which concludes with the recommendation that Portugal should 
indicate regularly in its reports under Article 22 of the Constitution 
concerning measures taken to give effect to recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee to fully implement all of the provisions of Convention No. 105. 

The Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations would then have the task of following the modification 
of Portugal's legislation on the basis of these reports. 

Both governments directly involved, Portugal and Ghana, accepted 
the findings and recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry and the 

first reports of Portugal were considered by the Committee of Experts 

2 / 

in 1963. 


1/ ILO Official Bulletin , Vol. 45, No. 2, Supplement II, April 1962. 
The report in printed form covers some 250 pages. 


2/ 47 RCE 66 and 116. 





The second case was initiated by the complaint of Portugal, 

filed August 6, 1961, concerning the observance of the government of 

Liberia of the Forced Labor Convention, 1930 (No. 29). A Commission 

1 / 

of Inquiry was appointed in June 1962. This Commission followed pro¬ 
cedures similar to that of the earlier Commission in the case of 
Portugal, holding its first session in Geneva in July 1962. At the 
first session, the government of Liberia moved to dismiss the complaint, 
arguing that since the date of the complaint essential legislation met 
the allegations of the complaint so that no issue remained. This motion 
was rejected by the Commission as it had the duty to determine the factual 
situation. Its second session was held in December at which time it 
received testimony and other evidence and reached the conclusion that 
an on-the-spot survey would not be required. The report of the Commission 


y The Commission was composed of the following: Chairman: Mr. Enrique 
^j ff§S d-U£2a (Uruguay), former Judge of the International Court of Justice 
(1952-61), former Judge of the High Court of Justice of Uruguay (1945-51) 
former President of the High Court of Justice of Uruguay (1949), member 
of the Commission appointed under Article 26 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation to examine the complaint of Ghana con¬ 
cerning the observance by Portugal of the Abolition of Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957 (No. 105) (1961-62). Members. Mr. T. P. P. Goonetilleke 
(Ceylon), former District Judge in Ceylon, member of the ILO Committee 
on Forced Labor (1956-59); and Mr. Erik J, S, Castren (Finland), member 
°f.the Permanent Court of Arbitration, Vice-President of the Arbitral 
Tribunal and Mixed Commission for the Agreement on German External Debts, 
President of the Arbitral Tribunal appointed in 1958 to settle the boundary 
line between Ethiopia and Somali, member of the International Law Com¬ 
mission, member of the Institute of International Law, Professor of 
International and Constitutional Law at the University of Helsinki, 
former legal adviser to the Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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1 / 

was adopted at its third session in January 1963. In its report, the 
Commission found that the legislation of Liberia until August 31, 1961, 
the date of the complaint, was inconsistent with the obligation of the 
Convention and ILO Constitution; that legislative changes between August 31, 
1961 and February 1, 1962 eliminated the major discrepancies but that 
certain anomalies remained. The Commission stated in paragraph 462 of 
its findings: 

,f It may be convenient for us to recapitulate the position 
in a nutshell. Liberia ratified the Forced Labour Convention, 

1930, on 1 May 1931, but major discrepancies between Liberian 
legislation and the requirements of the Convention were not 
eliminated until February and May 1962; there was, therefore, 
throughout the period, a failure to secure the effective 
observance of the provisions of the Convention. Though a 
few anomalies remain to be rectified, the action necessary 
to bring the law into substantial uniformity with the require¬ 
ments of the Convention has now been taken. Liberia has re¬ 
peatedly failed to make the reports on the application of the 
Convention required by article 22 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation and article 22 of the Con¬ 
vention itself, but a report has now been made for the period 
1960-62, undertakings have been given that reports will be 
made regularly in future, and administrative arrangements 
have been made for this purpose. A full inquiry into the 
facts relating to the application of the legislation which 
has now been repealed would be profitless; it is clear that 
the major expansion of Liberia 1 s economy in recent years, due 
largely to rubber and iron mining and chracterised by major 
public works which have opened up the country, has not been 
based on forced labour. 11 

The Commission recommended specific action to eliminate the 

remaining discrepancies and called upon the government of Liberia to 

indicate progress made in these respects in its annual reports which 

would then be reviewed by the Committee of Experts on the Application 

of Conventions and Recommendations. The first reports in this regard 

2 / 

were reviewed by the Committee of Experts in 1964. Its findings and 
recommendations were accepted by the two governments concerned. 


U Official Bulletin , Vol. 46, No. 2, Supplement II, April 1963. 

2/ 48 RCE 77 and 152. 
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In both of the above cases a number of interesting legal ques¬ 
tions were raised by the parties and decided by the Commission. But 
these are somewhat beyond the scope of this presentation so that a 
detailed examination of these points will be left to those individuals 
who may wish to study the records of these cases. 

While the constitutional machinery resulting in a Commission of 
Inquiry has been used two times, the main force in securing observance 
of the Forced Labor Conventions by ratifying members has been made through 
the annual report machinery, which has been previously examined, including 
the work of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations. A brief survey of some of the cases coming before 
the Committee of Experts follows. 

It should be mentioned that the developments outlined in this 
survey inevitably differ greatly in their character and importance, e.g., 
in the number of persons affected and in the nature of the change. 
Generally, it may be presumed that action by governments in the field 
of forced labor may have three causes: action may have been taken by 
a government on its own initiative; its action may have been occasioned 
by the ratification of the Convention; or it may have taken steps to 
comply with a request or an observation by the Committee of Experts. 
Footnotes indicate the documents which provide more detailed information 
on the developments mentioned in these illustrative cases which show 
progress in the elimination of forced labor both in Member States and 
non-metropolitan territories. 
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Member States 


Albania. Section 38 of the Labor Code, which previously author - 
ized the Government to call up labor for work of great importance to the 
State, was amended in 1962 to permit such call-up in emergencies, as an 
exceptional measure in the general interest.— 

Austria. In reply to a direct request by the Committee of Experts, 
the Government indicated in 1963 that it intended to propose the repeal 
of penal sanctions contained in section 4 of the Vagrancy Act, 1885, under 
which vagrants may be directed to perform appropriate work for the com¬ 
munity in which they live.—' 

Canad a. In 1962 the Committee of Experts noted that, under sec¬ 
tion 43A of the Newfoundland Labour Relations Act participation in certain 
kinds of strikes might be punished with imprisonment. This provision was 
repealed by the Newfoundland Labour Relations (Amendment) Act, 1963.^/ 

Congo (Leopoldville) . Legislation of February 1961 repealed pro¬ 
visions which permitted compulsory porterage.— 

Czechoslovakia . In answer to previous direct requests, the Gov¬ 
ernment indicated in 1963 that legislation permitting the imposition by 
administrative bodies of penalties involving imprisonment was repealed 
by Act No, 60 of 1961 concerning the responsibilities of people's com¬ 
mittees in the maintenance of socialist order, which is confined to minor 
offences in respect of which offenders are not liable to imprisonment, so 
that the penalties cannot involve imposition of work.— 

G reece . The Committee of Experts had, since 1955, drawn the 
Government's attention to the fact that a Royal Decree of 1937 permitted 
the hiring of convicts to private persons. This practice was prohibited 
by a Legislative Decree in August 1960.- 


1/ 47 SAR 78. 

2/ 48 SAR 70. 

3/ 48 RCE 152. See also a complaint (Case No. 211) to the Governing 

Body Committee on Freedom of Association concerning this provision 
(ILO Offic ia_l_ Bu 1 let in, Vol. 47, No. 1 (Supplement), January 1964). 

4/ 46 RCE 54. 

5/ 48 RCE 73. 

6/ 45 RCE 44 (see also the Reports of the Committee of Experts in the 

period 1955 to 1960). 
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-U o — " Ia ‘ In re P 1 y to a direct request by the Committee of Experts 
the Government indicated in 1963 that it had already been decided to re-’ 
peal provisions of the Tripura Act under which hill tenants may be com¬ 
pelled to render service to public servants, and that the system of 

— dappu - ® ervice tenancy is no longer in force in the Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Islands.— 


In 1964 the Madras Compulsory Labour Act was amended so as to 
ring certain of its provisions into conformity with Article 11 of 
Convention No. 29.- 


Kenya- The Committee of Experts was in 1964 able to note that, 
following previous direct requests, the African District Councils Ordinance, 
50 (section 36 (1)(18) of which authorized the exaction of labour for 
certain local, public works) was repealed by the Local Government Regula- 
10 ns, 1963, and that by-laws already in force under the aforesaid section 
are to cease to operate within a period of three to five years.1/ 

L i beria . The Commission appointed under Article 26 of the ILO 
onstitution found that the legislation of Liberia until 31 August 1961 

th ^ d !5 6 ° f tbe filin 8 of the complaint by Portugal, was inconsistent 
with the requirements of Convention No. 29. It noted, however, that 
radical changes had been made since in the relevant legislation: Acts 
approved in January and May 1962 repealed provisions which had authorized 
compulsory labor for public works, local road works and porterage, com¬ 
pulsory recruitment for persons engaged in prospecting, mining and farming 
compulsory female labor and compulsory cultivation; in addition, under 

Jdp fn° P ? 6 J in . 1961 ’ the recru itment of labor was regulated and provision 
made for labor inspection services.—.' 


Tortuga 1 . The Commission appointed under Article 26 of the ILO 
Constitution found that action by Portugal to abolish forced labor had 
been lagging behind that of the majority of States with responsibilities 
in Africa. On the other hand, it found that far-reaching changes in 
Portuguese policy, legislation and practice occurred in connection with 
^ Q ra t if Ration °f Convention No. 29 in 1956 and Convention No. 105 in 
rhll' 16 Sat ^ sf ^ ed Wlth the bona fides of the Government in effecting 

e ha C a K SeS ’. t e Coira " ission noted that some of the more important meas- 
had been taken only after the entry into force of' Convention No. 105 


1/ 48 SAR 74. 

- T h e Fort —St. . George Gazette . No. 36, 9 September 1964. 

3/ 48 RCE 77. 

nf i-V p AR 7 ?’ See alSO Report of the Commission Appointed under Article 26 
of the Constitution of the ILO to Examine the Complaint Filed by the 
Government of Portugal concerning the Observance by the Government of 

Vol^^ °No 2 F s rCe ? Labou ^ Convention » 1930 (No. 29), Official Bulletin . 

1* 46> N °- 2 ’ Su PP!ement II, April 1963, paragraphs 397 and 417-419- 
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in 1959. While satisfied with the bona fides of the Government in effect¬ 
ing these changes, the Commission noted that some of the more important 
measures had been taken only after the entry into force of Convention 
No. 105 in November 1960; in May 1961, recruitment of workers for public 
services and undertakings in Angola through the administrative authorities 
was discontinued; in October 1961, the recruitment of workers for the 
Diamond Company of Angola through the administrative authorities was dis¬ 
continued; in September 1961, in Mozambique, administrative instructions 
providing for compulsory recruitment for public services of natives not 
able to prove gainful employment were repealed, and the system of rice 
cultivation changed so as to provide for free cultivation and sale of 
rice; in October 1961, the special system of cultivation of castor-oil 
plants under the control of concessionary companies was abolished;i' the 
Rural Labour Code adopted in April 1962 eliminated provisions permitting 
the exaction of forced or compulsory labour.—' 

El Salvador . The Committee of Experts noted in a direct request 
in 1961 that, by virtue of section 24 of Decree No. 322 of 1946 respect¬ 
ing collective labor agreements, persons instigating a strike in certain 
circumstances were liable to be sentenced to imprisonment. 

In 1964 the Committee was able to note that the above-mentioned 
Decree was repealed by Decree No. 96 of 24 April 1961.—' 

Tanganyika . Administrative instructions were issued in December 
1960 to discontinue the use of forced labor for porterage and the main¬ 
tenance of existing works and services.— reply to a direct request 

by the Committee of Experts, the Government stated that consideration 
would be given to amending Part X of the Employment Ordinance to give 
statutory force to these administrative instructions. The Native Author¬ 
ity and the African Chiefs Ordinances were repealed in 1963;— and the 
Employment Ordinance was amended in 1960 so as to specifically exclude 
recourse to minor communal services as a method of mobilising and using 
labor for purposes of economic development.—' 

Ukraine . Following a previous direct request, the Government 
reported that a Decree of 15 December 1961 repealed provisions of the 
Administrative Code of the Ukrainian S.S.R. concerning the imposition 
of corrective labor by administrative procedure.— 


1_/ Report of the Commission Appointed under Article 26 of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the ILO to examine the Complaint Filed by the Government of Ghana 
concerning the Observance by the Government of Portugal of the Abolition 
of Forced Labor Convention, 1957 (No. 105), Official Bulletin , Vol. 45, 
No. 2, Supplement II, April 1962, paragraph 727. 

2/ 47 SAR 215; 47 RCE 116. 

3/ 48 RCE 154. 

4/ 46 RCE 55. 

5/ 48 SAR 81. 

6/ 45 SAR 196. 

7/ 48 RCE 80. 
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U. S. S.R . Following a previous direct request, the Government 
reported that, by virtue of a Decree of 20 June 1961, fines imposed by 
administrative procedure may not be replaced by corrective labor.— 

2 / 

Non-Metropolitan Territories— 

Australia (New Guinea and Papua) . The Native Plantations (Papua) 
Ordinance, under which compulsory cultivation might be imposed, was re¬ 
pealed in I960.—' 

Belgium . In the former Belgian territory of Ruanda-Urundi (now 
Rwanda and Burundi ) an Ordinance of June 1961 repealed provisions permit¬ 
ting compulsory porterage.—' 

United Kingdom 

Bechuanaland . In 1964, the Committee of Experts was able to note 
that, following its previous observations, the Employment Law adopted in 
1963 amends the African Administration Proclamation so as to abolish the 
exaction of personal services for chiefs.^/ It also provides for the 
repeal of the provisions imposing penal sanctions for breaches of con¬ 
tracts of employment contained in the Masters and Servants Act and the 
African Labour Proclamation.—' 


British Honduras . The Labour Ordinance of 1959, which came into 
force on 1 August 1960, laid down a statutory prohibition of forced labor 
in the terms of Conventions Nos. 29 and 105.—' 

Fiji . Regulations which .allowed forced labor for personal services 
of chiefs were repealed in 1961— , and the Fijian Affairs (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1962 repealed provisions relating to requisition of persons 
to carry out house-building, to plant crops, and to perform such communal 
services as the making and maintaining of unproclaimed roads, and the 
building and repairing of houses.2/ 


1/ 48 RCE 80. 


2 J See Chapter I (Abolition of Compulsion to Labour) of the Study on 
Aspects of Social Evolution in Present and Former Non-Metropolitan 
Territories (45 RCE 250-257). 


3/ 

46 

SAR 

287. 


4/ 

46 

RCE 

145. 


5/ 

48 

RCE 

170. 


6/ 

48 

RCE 

184 and 

173. 

7/ 

46 

SAR 

288 and 

395; 47 RCE 133. 

8/ 

46 

RCE 

146. 


9/ 

48 

RCE 

171. 
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Gambia . The Forced Labour Ordinance and the District Authority 
Ordinance were amended in 1958 and 1959 to secure adherence to the pro¬ 
visions of Convention No. 105.1' 

Hong Kong . Following a direct request by the Committee of Experts, 
legislation was passed in 1961, under which the application of the Com¬ 
pulsory Service Ordinance was suspended, and membership of the Essential 
Services Corps was placed on a voluntary basis.— In that request the 
Committee also noted that, by virtue of section 3 of the Illegal Strikes 
and Lockouts Ordinance, participation in strikes might in certain circum¬ 
stances be punished by imprisonment, involving an obligation to perform 
labour. By virtue of the Prison (Amendment) Rules, 1963, prisoners con¬ 
victed of offences under section 3 of the above-mentioned Ordinances are 
no longer required to work.2' 

Northern Rhodesia . In 1964, following previous requests, the 
Committee of Experts was able to note that the Collective Punishment 
Ordinance was repealed in 1962; that the Native Authority Ordinance and 
the Barotse Native Authority Ordinance were amended in 1962 so as to 
restrict the possibility of the compulsory engagement of paid labor in 
cases of calamity or threatened calamity, and that the Natural Resources 
Ordinance of 1962 omits previous provisions for the call-up of labor for 
conservation purposes.2/ 

Solomon Islands . The Labour Regulation adopted in 1960 prohibits 
the exaction of forced or compulsory labour for any of the pruposes men¬ 
tioned in Convention No. 105.— Following previous requests by the Com- 
m -i-ttee °f Experts, the provisions of the Native Administration Ordinance, 
1953, relating to imposition of communal labor, were repealed by the Local 
Government Ordinance, 1963. S.' The latter Ordinance also repealed the 
Native Tax Ordinance and the Residential Tax Ordinance which permitted 
discrimination between natives and non-natives as regards liability to 
prison labor for non-payment of tax.— 

Swazi land . The Masters and Servants Law, under which certain labor 
contracts should continue in force during times of "public commotion", 
was repealed by the Employment Proclamation.—' 


1/ 

45 

SAR 

194. 

2/ 

46 

RCE 

159. 

3/ 

48 

RCE 

184. 

4/ 

48 

RCE 

171. 

5/ 

45 

SAR 

196. 

6/ 

48 

RCE 

171. 

7/ 

4,8 

RCE 

184. 

8/ 

48 

RCE 

187. 
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The Washington D.C. and nearby Maryland and Virginia chapters of the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages will 
hold their annual spring meeting at The George Washington University on 

Saturday, May 1, 1965, in Woodhull House, 2033 G Street N.W. on the university 
campus » 

There will be four speakers. Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Director, 
Instructional Resources Branch, Title III NDEA, Division of State Grants, 

U.S. Office of Education, will speak on "The Place of Foreign Languages in 
American Education." 

"The Study of Russian - An Historical Dissection" will be the subject 
of the talk to be given by Dr. Jacob Ornstein of Georgetown University. 

Mrs. Helen Yakobson, Chairman of the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures, The George Washington University, will have as her topic, 

"The Teaching of Russian 1965 - Evaluation, Problems, and Prospects". 

Mrs. Claire Walker of Friends School in Baltimore, Maryland, will 
discuss "The American/hussian Teacher Exchange Program." 
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The Student Council of The George Washington University will present Fred 
Smoot and the Bitter End Singers in a concert in the university's Lisner 
Auditorium 21st and H Streets, N.W., on Saturday, May 1, 1965, at 2s00 p.m* 
(Admission will be $1.50) 

A former NBC news photographer, Fred Smoot was discovered doing a show in 
a Greenwich Village coffee shop, was signed by a major talent agency, and without 
previous experience as an actor was put in the role of Hugo in the show "Bye Bye 
Birdie". He auditioned for Talent Scouts, and was immediately accepted. He 
was a hit and bookings started to come in. He played one engagement and became 
ill, a blessing in disguise as he was able to work on new material. Fred was 
chosen to appear in a new NBC television series COMPO Ui. He has appeared on 
the CBS, NBC, and ABC television networks as well -as per&onally around the United 
States. 

The Bitter End Singers, three girls and three men, opened at the Bitter End 
in New York in August, 196U, and have been singing ever since. They sang for 
President and Mrs. Johnson and members of Congress at the White House last summer 
and participated in Mrs. Johnson's whistle stop campaign through the south. 
Included in their repertoire are hardhitting rock songs such as "Hard Times"j 
Dixieland times such as "Mississipie Mud", and "Basin Street Blues"; and folk 
standards like "Crawdad" and "Sea Song". 
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PICTURE SUGGESTION 

WHAT: May Queen at GWU 

WHERE: Lisner Lounge, Lisner Auditorium*. 
21st and H Streets, N,W, 

WHENi Friday, April 30, 1965 at 8:00 pm 


The Acting President of The George Washington University, Oswald S % 
Colclough, will crown the 1965 May Queen, The queen will be elected by 
vote of her fellow students from three finalists, Lois Barder, Nancy 
Broyhill, and Kate Buddy. All three girls will appear in this year's 
edition of Who's Who in American Colleges and Universities, Eaoh of theta 
has been active in campus life. The girls will wear long white evening 
dresses. The winner of this major campus honor will be announced one 
minute before the pictures are made, 

JANE LINGO of the Public Relations- Staff vill be present to assist photographs 

PARKING will be available at the Colonial Parking Lot at 19th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue N.W. Photographers should get a sticker from J, Lingo^ 
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MAY QUEER, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

-'''Kate Buddy, 620 - 21st Street, N.W,, Washington, D,C, Daughter of 
Mra, Juliette Buddy of ?*0, 3ax Saugatuuk, Connecticut, 

Delta Gamma Social Sorority - President, Activities Chairman, 
Scholarship Chairman, Rush* 

Cheerleaders - Captain, Treasurer, 

Tassels, Delphi and Panhel. 

Dormitory Council - President, Treasurer, 

Homecoming Queen C&xdidato. 

Home coming Committee - Secretary, Tickets, 

Outstanding Pledg** of her Social Sorority, 

Big Sis, 

Age 21, Senior year in school, Columbian College - sociology major 

of Arts and 
Sciences 
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George T. Smith, Speaker, House of Representatives, is one of 70 
leading citizens from the Middle Atlantic States who will participate in 
an American Assembly conference on "Congress in America's Future" sponsored 
by The George Washington University. 

The Assembly will be held at Airlie House, in Warrenton, Virginia, 

May 13 - 16, 1965. 
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George W« Petrie, TII, Director, University Relations, IBM Systems 
Research and Development, is one of 70 leading citizens from the Middle 
Atlantic States who will participate in an American Assembly conference 
on "Congress in America’s Future” sponsored by The George Washington 
University. 

The Assembly will be held at Airlie House, in Warrenton, Virginia, 


Msy 13 - 16, 1965. 
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Th« Hon. Oliver Qasch, president of the D.C. Bar Assn., called upon 
young lawyers in the area to aid in the defense of Juvenile delinquents. 

He addressed members of the George Washington Ini varsity Student Bar Assn, 
at today*s Lew Day luncheon. 

While helping juvenile delinquents, particularly the indlgents who are 
sorely in need of legal counsel, young lawyers can assist in fulfilling the 
Bar’s responsibility to the public, he said, while increasing their own 
familiarity with trial procedures and practice. 

Juvenile delinquency poses a challenge to the community, Gasch said. 
Often the young lawyer can more easily establish rapport with the youthful 
offender and help to reorient the youth before he moves further into the 
world of crime. This rapport can make for a better defense. 

At the luncheon, Richard Hudgins, a Law School senior, was recognised as 
the outstanding law student. Seventeen additional service awards were also 
presented. 
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The Hon. Oliver Oasch, president of the D.C. Bar Assn., called upon 
yourv lawyers in the area to aid in the defense of juvenile delinquents. 

He addressed Members of the Oeorge Washington Wniversity Student Bar Assn, 
at today* s Law Day luncheon. 

While helping Juvenile delinquents, particularly the indigents who are 
sorely in need of legal counsel, young lawyers can assist in fulfilling the 
Bar*s responsibility to the public, he said, while increasing their own 
familiarity with trial procedures and practice. 

Juvenile delinquency poses • challenge to the cosusunity, Oasch said. 
Often the young lawyer can more easily establish rapport with the youthful 
offender and help to reorient the youth before he nores further into the 
world of crime. This rapport can make for a better defense. 

At the luncheon, Richard Hudgins, a Law School senior, was recognised as 
the outstanding law student. Seventeen additional service awards were also 
presented. 
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